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American Novels, article on, 866-378 — 
what makes a novel truly great — truth 
chiefly, 366, 367 — demand for an 
" American Novel " descended to us 
from a generation or two ago, 868 — Mr. 
DeForest's novels, .368, 369 — Mrs. 
Stowe's, 370, 371 — the best American 
novels not those of good society, 372, 373 

— " Margaret," with example of its 
crudity, 874 — the humorous Yankee, 
375 — skilful drawing of character the 
most necessary and most difficult task 
of the novelist, 376 — Southern novels, 
377 — the treatment necessary to pro- 
duce a great American or other novel, 
378. 

Sroughton, Rhoda, her Goodbye Sweet- 
heart, critical notice of, 435 - 437. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas, his Problem and 
his Metaphysics, article on, 65 - 103 — 
born with a dream of literary glory, 66 

— Bacon and Adam Smith — what they 
had done and what left undone, 67, 68 — 
the problem Buckle proposed to him- 
self, 69-72 — Comte's philosophy, 71 — 
Buckle will work out his problem from 
history, 72 — finds writers of history 
poor creatures, 73 — materials of history 
abundant, 74 — possibility of acquiring 
knowledge of mind from history, 76 — 
can protection be abandoned ? 77 — 
Buckie's contrast of induction and de- 
duction, 78, 79 — free-will and predesti- 
nation, 80-82 — discussion of conscious- 
ness, 82-87 — predestination and neces- 
sity, 88-90 — Buckle's criticisms on the 
method of metaphysics, 90-94 — his 
misunderstanding of Kant's idea of con- 
sciousness, 95-98 — of free-will and ne- 
cessity, 981, 03. 

C. S. C, his Fly-Leaves, critical notice of, 

469, 470. 
Chadbourne, P. A., his Instinct, critical 

notice of, 225-229. 
Chase, Thomas, his edition of the Histories 

of Livy, Critical notice of, 428-431. 
Crabbe, Rev. George, Poetical Works of, 



article on, 48-65 — first appeared in the 
iron age of letters, 48 — birthplace and 
early life, 50 — apprenticed to a surgeon, 
61 — returned to his father's house, 61 
— determination to devote himself to lit- 
erature, goes to London, 61, 52 — be- 
comes a village clergyman, 52 — appears 
in print after many years, and is warm- 
ly received, 53, 64 — his tune always 
the same, low life, 65 — his lack of im- 
agination, 56 — no plot in his stories, 57 

— versification rough, 58 — his popular- 
ity due to his introducing the laboring 
class into literature, 59, 60 — passage 
from the " Old Bachelor," 61 — Crabbs 
recommended as a tonic for minds 
weakened by the sentimental and sensu- 
al poetry of to-day, 62, 63 — our age not 
prosaic, 63-66. 

Dante, The Shadow of, article on, 139-209 

— small beginnings of Florence and sub- 
sequent importance, 139 — her arti'ti 
and authors, 139, 140 — statue of Dante 
in museum of Florence, 140 — range and 
intensity of Dante's influence, 141 — va- 
rious criticisms made upon Dante, 141, 
142 — modern distinct'on between the 
Artist and Moralist, 142 — Dante's ideal 
of life, 143 — he was metaphysician, 
statesman, theologian, but most a poet, 
143, 144 — a mystic with a practical 
turn, 144 — a unity of purpose under- 
neath the complexity and reconditeness 
of all Dante's writings, 145, 146 — |hU 
tenderness, 146 — Miss Eossetti's work, 
147, 148 — consideration of the plan of 
the Divina Commedia, 148 — the age 
demanded types and images, 148, 149 — 
Dante places sin upon the individual 
and not upon society, 150 — his political 
beliefs and acts, 151 - 153 — his love of 
wisdom, 154, 155 — a passage from the 
Convito illustrating his manner of allego- 
rizing, 156, 157 — the soul's union »i h 
God, 157, 158 — Dante's intellectual and 
moral growth reckoned from data given 
by himself, 169-164 — d'screpancy be- 
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tween the Lady of the Vita Nuova and 
her of the Convito explained by Dante 
himself, 165 - 169 — anotbe/ possible 
theory of reconciliation) 170 — Beatrice 
now a real creature and now an ethereal 
being, an exhalation of the most divine 
in man, 170 — his other ladies purely 
imaginary, 172 — Spenser imitates Dante 
in parts of the Faerie Queene, 171, note 
— Dante's humor, 171, note — discus- 
sion of two different verses, 173, note — 
passages from the Convito, 174 - 176 — 
sonnet, 178 — the plan of the great poem 
completely formed in his mind, 179 — 
Season typified in Virgil, 180 — all 
things present to Dante's mind as visible 
types, 181 — his conception of the other 
world, of the truly dead and the second 
death, 182, 183 — Dante the first great 
modern poet, 184 — simplicity of the 
poetry preceding his, 185 — his caDzone, 
186 — the first Christian poet, 186 — the 
Greek idea in poetry, 187, 188 — the 
Christian idea, 189 — all great poets 
in a sense provincial, 190 — the Gothic 
cathedral a type of Dante's poem, 190, 
191 — his loyalty to Church and State, 
[ 192 -197 — a reformer within the Church, 
but not a revolutionist, 196 — his idea, of 
the Deity not that of his dav, 197 — of the 
state of the heathen after death, 199, 200 
—justice better than pity, 200, 201 — 
Dante's nature practical, but illumined 
by mysticism, 201 — he allows no di- 
vorce between the intellect and the soul, 

202 — a fallacy in Mr. Buckle's theory 
of the advance of mankind in the direc- 
tion of science, but not in that of morals, 

203 — comparison of Dante's great poem 
to a Christian basilica, 204. — Dante the 
first poet who wrota wholly out of his 
own self, 205 — the first of descriptive 
as well as of moral poets, 206 — the man 
Dante greater than the poet, 207, 208. 

Drake, Francis S., his Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Biography, critical notice of, 453- 
460. 

Involution by Natural Selection, article on, 
1-30 — new physical problem proposed 
in the beginning of this century, 1,2 — 
scientific world brought face to face with 
the question by Darwin, 2 — method of 
modern scientific discussion, 3 — " Ori- 
gin of Species," 4 — Mr. Mivart's " Gen- 
esis of Species," some criticisms and re- 
plies, 6-8 — opinions of Democritus, 8 
- 10 — analogies between the order of 
nature and the theory of natural selec- 
tion, 11, 12 — Mr. Mivart's misconception 
of the theory of evolution, 13, 14 —fixity 
of species not included in the theory of 
natural selection, 14, 15, — " real kinds," 
16-18 — instability of species one of the 
proofs of natural selection, 18 — Mr. Mi- 
vart's illustration of supposed analogy 
of specific characters in crystals to those 
of organisms, 19-22 — Mr. Mivart's il- 
lustration of the giraffe considered, 24 - 



28 — the " philosophical habit of mind," 
29,-30. 

Ewald Heinrich, his History of Israel, criti- 
cal notice of, 437 - 453. 

Germanic World of Gods, the, article on, 
288 - 332 — extraordinary superstition 
of a German peasant traced to the creed 
of pagan forefathers, 288, 289 — traces 
of heathen ideas in Christian names and 
festivals, 290 — indifference of the Eng- 
lish to the creed of their Germanic an- 
cestors, 290, 291 — poetical beauty of 
the Teutonic world of gods, 291 - 293 — 
sources of knowledge of Germanic my- 
thology, 293, 294 — theological systems 
in their nature unstable, 295 — Ger- 
manic races had no priestly casts, 295, 
296, — earliest worship that of light, 297 

— the Odin religion a materialistic pan- 
theism, 297 — not a religion of quietism, 
297 — the beginning of things, 298 — 
the Jotuns and gods, 298 — men pro- 
duced from trees, 299 — external form 
of the gods beautiful, 299 — importance 
of the number twelve, 300 — no Satan 
in the Teutonic system, 300 — its idea 
of immortality, 301 — Walhalla, 301 —a 
passage from the Edda, concerning an 
abode of torment, 802 — Wodan leader 
of the dead, 302 — the dead changed in- 
to flowers, 302 — fountain of )i<e, 303 — 
the female principle has a large place 
in the Teutonic religion, 303, 304 — the 
Nornes, 304 — the Kobold, 304 — rem- 
nants of various creeds clinging to the 
Germanic religion, 305 — two theories of 
the origin of mythic systems, 305 - 307 

— manner in which the Christian religion 
took the place of pagan, 308 — various 
points of likeness in the old and the 
Christian beliefs, — a flood, baptism, a 
sacrificial death, 308-312 — Pope Greg- 
ory's letter, 312 — many heathen rites 
still popular, 318 — transmutations of 
Wodan, 314, 315 — development and de- 
cay of mythology, 316 — Freia Holda, 
the godde-s of love, various transforma- 
tions of, 317-331 — first, female form of 
Wodan, 319, 320 — the Wild Huntress, 
321 — the game of Frau Goda, 322 — 
Freia in search of her husband, 322 — the 
healing goddess, 323 — Frau Holda the 
source of rain and snow, 323 — her Sun- 
day or Friday, 324 — guard'an of un- 
born souls," 325 — superstitions regard- 
ing the stork, 326 — the lady bird, 327 

— Franconian tale of Holda, 328 — the 
Shining One, 328, 329 — Eisenbertha, 
329 — the snow-white dove Hera, 330 — 
the handmaid of enchanted Barbarossa, 
330, 331 — incantation used in Scotland 
identical with one of old German pagan 
times, 332. 

Giusti, The Florentine Satirist, article on, 
31-47 — birth and early education, 31 

— sonnet to Italy, 32 — his life in Pisa, 
32, 33 —writing political satires, 33 — in 
love, 33 — humorous letter concerning 
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the old passion, 34 — political poems, 35 

— the transiency of Giusti's fame, 36, 37 

— poem of ''St. Ambrose," 38-40 — 
" Instructions to an Emissary,'* 42 - 44 

— "The Land of the Dead," 44-46 — 
" A Prayer," 47. 

Gods, The 'Germanic world of, 288-332. 

Health, State Board of Massachusetts, 
Third Annual Report of, critical notice 
of, 219-225. 

Herder, articles on, 104-138, 235-287 — 
his influence upon the nineteenth cen- 
tury, 104 — parents and birthplace, 105, 
100" — great love of reading, 106, 107 — 
life as servant and copyist with Tres- 
cho, 107-109 — dread of military ser- 
vice, 109 — goes to Koaigsberg, 110 — 
meets Kant and admires him, 111 — 
Hamann's character and ideas, 113, 114 

— impresses Herder with his views, 115 

— Herder's university life, 115, 116 — 
discontented at Koniesberg, 117 — ap- 
pointed professor at Riga, 117 — his in- 
dependent and agreeable life there, 117 

— 120 — literary work, 120 — discontent 
with his surroundings and his clerical 
profession, 120 - 122 — departure for 
France, 123 — the voyage an intellectual 
crisis, 124-126 — plan of reform for Li- 
vonia, 126, 127 — life atNaotss, 127, 128 
— his estimate of French life and 
thought, 129, 130 — stay at Paris, 131, 

132 — shipwrecked off the Belgian coast, 

133 — reached Hamburg and joined the 
Prince with whom he was to travel, 133 

— distinguished reception at the ducal 
court of Entin, 133 — met many noted 
persons at Darmstadt, 134, 135 — Johann 
Heinrich Merck, his friendships, criti- 
cism, ardent love of nature and truth, 
acquirements, and melancholy end, 135 
-138 — introduces Herder to Caroline 
Flachsland, 235 — progress of their friend- 
ship, 236-238 — disturbed by various 
persons and by Herder's natural inde- 
cision of character, 239 — their corre- 
spondence, 239 — desire of petty sover- 
eigns to surrnund themselves wilh men 
of letters, 240 — Count Lippe's military 
ability and practical method of manag- 
ing his principality, 240, 241 — Herder 
accepts a position at his Court, 242 — 
visits Carlsruhe and Strasburg, 243 — 
first meeting with Goethe and subse- 
quent intercourse at Strasburg, 244- 

246 — desire to "form his character," 

247 — disappointment at Biickeburg, 248 

— lack of congeniality between Lippe 
and Herder, 248-250 — Herder's friend- 
ship with the Countess Lippe, 251-254 

— marriage, domestic happiness, and lit- 
erary activity, 254 - 256 — the Sturm 
und Drang Periode, 256-259 — decline 
of Herder's intimacy with Merck, 260 

— tires of his position at Biickeburg, 
261 — through Goethe's influence gets a 
place at Weimar, 262 — • Duchess Anna- 
Amelia and her court, 263-265 — Karl 



August's education, 265 — friendship for 
Goethe, 266 - 268 — free life at his court, 
267 — his character, 268-270 — Goethe 
the soul of the artificial life of his court, 
271 — Herder's reception at Weimar, 272 

— his di-likeof the low moral tone of the 
court, 273 — discontent and ill health, 
274 - 278 —journey to Italy, 278-280 

— estranged most of his " friends by 
grumbling, 280, 281 — his estrangement 
from Goethe and dislike of ScMller, 282 

— his severe criticisms of Kant and 
Goethe, 283 — his influence great over 
the rising generation, 284 — the weari- 
ness and discontent of his last years, 285 
-287. 

Janson, Kristofer, and the Reform of the 
Norwegian Language, article on, 379- 
401 — the nationality of the Norwegians, 
379 — the Scandinavian party, 380 — the 
movement led by Vinje and Aasen in 
favor of the old Norse language, 381 — 
Vinje one of the people, 381 — Aasen 
brought the skill and judgment of a 
scholar to the reform movement, 382 — 
his Norse grammar and lexicon, 382, 

383 — success of Kristofer Janson's first 
book, 383 — his subsequent Norse tales 
and poems received less cordially, 383 — 
no literary culture among the peasants, 

384 — the school established by Janson 
for peasant lads, 385 — extract from a let- 
ter by Janson, 386 — his latest work, 
" Sigmnnd Bresteson," 387 — verses from 
the dedication, 387 — the prelude, 389 

— "Trond in Gote," 389, 890 — love- 
making in riddles of Tnrid and S'gmund, 
391, 392 — Sigmnnd sets out to avenge 
the death of his father, 392 — the court 
of Hakon Jarl, 392, 393 — Turid's lullaby 
to her babe, 394 — Sigmund's conversion 
to Christ the Wliite, 396 — the poetical 
subject to tin historical in this poem, 
397, 298 — Sigmund's death, 399 — Ha- 
kon Jarl's ring, 399 - 401. 

Labor of Massachusetts, Bureau of Statis- 
tics of, Third Annual Report of, critical 
notice of, 210-219. 

Lange, Ludwig, his Rijmische Alterthu- 
mer, critical notice of, 464 - 467. 

Long, George, his Decline of the Roman 
Republic, Vol. IV., critical notice of, 467 
-469. 

Morley, John, his Voltaire, critical notice 
of, 431-435. 

Mistral, Frederic, his M ire io, critical no- 
tice of, 229 - 231. 

Niccolini's Anti-Papal Tragedy, article on, 
333-366 — literary spirit of Italy free 
only at Florence during Austria's rule, 
833 — Niccolini's birth noble, 334 — his 
earliest literary efforts, 334 — the queue 
an emblem of conservatism, 335 — " An- 
tonio Foscarini " successful in spite of 
Niccolini's freedom with truth, 336 — 
sketch of the drama " Lodovico il Moro," 
337 — the purpose and outline of the 
" Giovanni da Procida ," 338 - 340 — pas- 
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sages from this drama, 340, 341 — enthu- 
siasm of the Italians over its representa- 
tion, 341 — Niccolini always doubtful of 
help for Italy through a liberal Pope, 

342 — poured out his distrust of the pa- 
pal power in " Arnaldo da Brescia," 342, 

343 — sketch of Arnaldo's life, 343 - 345 

— scene of the first acS of Niccolini's 
tragedy and passages from it, 345 - 348 

— Arnaldo's denunciation of the papacy, 
345 — he rouses the spirit of the Romans 
against the Germans who approach 
Rome, 347 — second act, 348 — soliloquy 
of Pope Adrian, 349 — interview between 
Pope and Arnaldo, 350-353 — cursing 
of the enemies of the Church, 854 — Ar- 
na'do's soliloquy by the sea, 355 — fourth 
act ; oppression of the German rule in It- 
aly, 358 — meeting of Barbarosm and the 
Pop«, 358-360 — fifth act ; Arnaldo be- 
trayed by a woman through her fear of 
the Church, 361 - 363 — soliloquy of Ar- 
naldo when about to die, 363, 364 — 
greatness of the plan and execution of 
this tragedy, 366. 

Norwegian Language, Reform of, 379 - 401. 
Novels, American, article on, 366-378. 



Paine, Martyn, his Physio'ogy of the Soul 
and Instinct, critical notice o p , 460-464. 

Political Campaign. The, of 1872, article 
on, 401-422 — of no extraordinary im- 
portance, 401, 402 — acceptability of 
President Graot to the Republican party, 
402 - 404 — Sumner's position in the Re- 
publican party and American civil life, 
405 — Grant's treatment" of him, 405, 400 

— the seceders from the Republican 
party, 406 — Cincinnati Convention and 
Mr. Greeley's nomination, 407 — mori- 
bund cond'tion of the old Democracy. 408 

— its acceptance of Mr. Greeley, 409 — 
three classes of Damocrats, 410-413 — 
the question of reform dropped out of 
the campaign, 414, 415 — signs of an 
approaching change of partes, 416 — 
what has been done by Grant's ad- 
mit istration, 417-419— probable re- 
sults of the election of Mr. Greeley, 
419-422. 

Ralston, W. R. S., his The Songs of the Rus- 
sian People, crit'eal notice of. 231-234. 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh, his Dictionary of 
English Etymology, critical notice o* 
423-428. 
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